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1. COASTING TRADE 

A. Trade and Topography 

We have already discussed the geography of coastal Karnataka. A closer look is 
essential to understand the nature of its sea-borne trade. The highly rugged topography, 
thick jungle and heavy rains were a great impediment to the development of transport and 
thus commodity production. However, this was offset by the innumerable rivers which 
flowed down from the Ghats. These rivers flowing from East to West intersected the 
coastal strip at short distances, and most of them were navigable up to the foot of the 
Ghats. The rivers which opened into the sea and were sufficiently deep and wide thus 
formed an ideal means of transport. The Kalinadi for instance, was navigable for 35 kms 
as far as Kadra, the Gangavalli for 24 kms as far as Uppinapatna and the Sharavati for 30 
kms as far as Gersoppa. Thus with the rise of commodity production a series of inland 
ports came into existence and the feudal chieftains always tried to exercise control over 
them. Further the mouths of these rivers served as ideal natural harbours. The rivers 
formed four estuaries along the coast. These emerged as fitting locale for the establish¬ 
ment of the ports. Mirjan, Honnavar, Basrur and Mangalore ports were set up in these 
estuaries. These ports serviced the upstream ports and in turn connected the 13 major 
ports along the sea board and also opened the hinterland of Karnataka to international 
trade. 

“In the early sixteenth century ”, Sanjay Subrahmanyam writes, “on the arrival of 
the Portuguese on the West Coast of India, the trade of the Kanara coast was largely 
centred around the port of Bhatkal, north of Basrur. This port was connected to the 
imperial capital of Vijayanagar...by a direct road passing through a gap in the Ghats. 
This was the road that most foreign travellers took to approach that city.... To the north 
and south of Bhatkal were numerous ports such as Ankola, Mirjan, Honnavar, Baindur, 
Basrur, Barkur, Mangalore and Kumbla. These ports were largely ports of call, in the 
coasting trade which dealt in rice and coconuts, coir, pepper and other products that 
were carried in open craft along the length of the western coast of India. Rice was the 
most important commodity carried in this coastal trade, at least in terms of volume; and 
the types of rice differed depending on the port of export. The hinterland of the ports 
north of Honnavar produced very little rice, and exported only marginal quantities. The 
central Kanara ports such as Bhatkal, Basrur and Barkur were exporters of fine white 
rice, while the more southerly ports—such as Mangalore and Kumbla—largely exported 
coarse red and black, as well as broken rice. 

Rice was carried both to the south (to those parts of Malabar south of Kannanore) 
as well as to the north Konkan, and to the Persian Gulf and even the Red Sea ports. Most 
of these Kanara ports were really engaged in the short distance and coasting trades, and 
it would appear that the longer distance oceanic trade was relatively centralised and 
carried on from Bhatkal. ” 1 
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93. Some important ports of Karnataka. 
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B. Merchants of the Ports 

In the period of rising feudalism in the Karnataka above the Ghats, some of 
these ports served the overseas trade of the Nanadesis and Aihole 500 guilds. How¬ 
ever, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries brought about a change in this scenario. On 
the one hand was the emergence of new port towns such as Bhatkal and Honnavar 
which grew in relation to the international trade carried out by Vijayanagara with the 
Portuguese. This trade saw the migration of merchant castes such as the Komtis and 
Navayats to these ports. 

However, it was the trade in rice and pepper that really changed the compo¬ 
sition of these ports, providing them organic links with the coastal hinterland and 
stimulating commodity production in the coastal region below the Ghats. Basrur 
stands out as an ideal example in this regard. 

The port of Basrur near Kundapur, is situated in the estuary formed by three 
rivers; Kolluru, Chakranadi and Haladi. Sanjay Subrahmanyam says: "The cultivable 
land, which is a rich laterite is particularly productive in the lower reaches of the val¬ 
leys, closer to the coast. It is in these lands that the most prosperous cultivation of rice 
is to be found. In South Kanarci [present day Dakshina Kannada] itself, the region north 
of the Chandragiri river is more hospitable for rice cultivation than the south of it. 
Basrur thus lies in the middle of some of the most productive rice lands of India. ” 2 

Further, the heavy rainfall and a water table which for most part of the year is very 
close to the surface as a result of the heavy subterranean seepage of rain that falls to the 
west of the Ghats has provided the Basrur hinterland, which is navigable and approach¬ 
able by the three rivers up to a distance of 40 kms upstream, with three paddy crops 
annually. Basrur’s rice was exported to Kerala, Gujarat, the Persian Gulf and even Egypt 
and the Horn of Africa. The Portuguese colonisation of Goa and its demand for rice only 
increased the volume of rice trade that Basrur conducted. 

This extraordinary spurt in rice traded from Basrur changed the complexion of 
the merchant classes of the town. The Gowda Sarswath Brahmanas (GSBs for short) of 
Goa otherwise also called as the Konkani Brahmanas who had already taken up trading, 
migrated to Basrur as well as the other coastal towns of Karnataka, and along with a few 
Mapillas who dealt in small quantities with the West Asian trade in pepper, monopolised 
the external trade in rice. The internal trade in rice however was dealt by a mer¬ 
chant class which sprung up from the ranks of the Bunt peasantry who also were the 
landlords east of the narrow coastal strip which remained under the monopoly of the 
Brahmanas. 

In the coast, commodity production had its own peculiarities. Since the native 
populations of DK and UK districts were basically at the level of hunting-food gathering 
at the time of Satavahana rule, they had, in all probability, not developed any organic 
connections with the first urbanisation of Karnataka which took place then. The port 
towns along the Karnataka coast must have been inhabited by merchants who came from 
above the Ghats. Thus by the time feudalism began to develop in the coast Karavali 
society did not have its traditional Vaishya or artisan castes. However, the growth of 
commodity production in the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries in the coastal region compelled 
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it to throw up its own mercantile class. Since the nature of commodity trading was in 
agricultural produce such as rice, coconut and pepper, the first commodity produc¬ 
ers of Dakshina Kannada hailed from a peasant background. Thus the Bunts, who 
controlled most upland agriculture and constituted the land owning peasant mass, threw 
up a section which progressively dissociated from agriculture and took to trading in 
agricultural produce, of which rice was the principal product. To suit their new profes¬ 
sion they assumed the title Shetty meaning trader. The Shettys then supplied the GSBs 
and Mapillas with agricultural commodities, thereby exercising control over the retail 
trade; while the former as we have already seen monopolised the wholesale seaborne 
trade. 

KV Ramesh, in his, A History of South Kanara identifies several merchant guilds 
during this period of rising commodity production and trade. He writes: “Populous 
trade centres like Barkuru, Basruru and Mudabidre had their trade or merchant guilds 
called nakhara (or nagara, nakara, samasta nakhara, nagara samuha, etc), settikara 
and hanjamana, also referred to as nakhara hanjamana. 

Though the exact differences which marked the two groups of nakhara and settikara 
are not known...while settikara was the association of native merchants who dealt in 
indigenous commodities, the nakhara was the guild of native merchants who were con¬ 
cerned with overseas trade. ” 3 

However, it may be said that while the Nakhara was the guild of the GSBs, the 
Settikaras were none other than the Sat-Shudra Shettys of the Bunt caste. 

KV Ramesh provides further evidence when he says that: "We learn from inscrip¬ 
tions that these guilds as such and also their members as individuals owned lands. While 
the nakhara guilds generally owed allegiance to Saivism, built a number of temples 
dedicated to Nakhareswara and made numerous grants for their maintenance, the settikara 
guilds generally belonged to the Jainafaith, built or renovated many of the Jaina basadis 
and made grants for their maintenance. ” 4 That GSBs were Shaivites and the Bunts, 
Jainas, is an undisputed fact. With the growth in commodity production and the rise of 
the Shettys and commodity producing Bunt peasantry, the popularity of the Jaina church 
must have exhausted itself. As we have seen in the earlier chapter, Madhvacharya had 
already commenced his tirade against the Jaina religious establishment. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the occupation by the Ikkeri palegaras of Dakshina Kannada. Virshaivites by 
religion, Ikkeri rule over Dakshina Kannada saw the culmination of the Jaina phase and 
witnessed its final overthrowal. The external push by Ikkeri coincided with the internal 
development of the market, leading to the collapse of Jainism. With this Jainism had 
served its role and was confined as a religion of a bygone age in the history of Karnataka. 

The merchant guilds which emerged in the various port towns along the 
coast began to undertake their own administration. However, none could compare 
with Basrur where the power of the merchant was supreme, reflecting therein the signifi¬ 
cance of Basrur as a centre of commerce. About this Sanjay writes: “The merchants of 
the port [of Basrur] are referred to by the Portuguese collectively as the 'Chatins de 
Barcelor’ [or, Shettis of Basrur]. The chronicler Conto states specifically that unlike 
other regions along he coast, the settlers of Basrur 'governed themselves like a Repub- 
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lie, and paid some tributes to the Raya’ [ie, Vijayanagara]. The power of the city is 
described as being in the hands of ‘governadores’or ‘regadores’.... 

This version of the administration of the port is confirmed by a Portuguese de¬ 
scription from 1850, which states that the port was ‘terra franca governed like a Repub¬ 
lic, without having any other subjection nor recognising any form of overlordship save 
for a small tribute that it paid to the kings of Narasinga’. Thus not only was this port 
unlike some of the other ports along the coast...not perceived by the Portuguese as being 
in the hands of the ‘Moors it also apparently had certain peculiarities in its form of 
administration, in contrast to other ports such as Honnavar, Bhatkal or Mangalore, 
which were controlled by petty principalities under the aegis of Vij ay ana gar. ” 5 
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2. MONOPOLY OF THE PORTUGUESE 
MERCANTILE BOURGEOISIE 

On 14 May 1498, Vasco da Gama, representing the mercantile state of Portugal, 
reached Kapukad a few kilometres north of Kozhikode in Kerala, after setting sail from 
Portugal with four ships and 170 men. After anchoring at Kapukad, “Vasco da Gama 
told the sailors to buy up spices. But the Arab merchants who controlled trade with India 
induced the rajah—the ruler of Calicut—to arrest the Portuguese who had gone ashore. 
Vasco da Gama responded by detaining several Indian noblemen who were inspecting 
his ships. The rajah had to release the arrested sailors; he then sent boats for the Indi¬ 
ans, but Vasco da Gama met the boats with cannon fire and refused to return the cap¬ 
tives. Thus canon salvos heralded the arrival of the first Europeans to India. 

After loading their ships with spices, the Portuguese embarked on their home¬ 
ward journey. By the end of the expedition, which lasted two years, over half of the 
sailors had died. But the spices they brought back fetched 60 times as much as was 
initially spent to equip the expedition. ” 6 

The pepper trade was highly lucrative and the Portuguese wanted to have 
sole monopoly over it so that they could reap fortunes. In this the Portuguese had 
to fight and push out the Muslims who had developed a monopoly over the spice 
trade with India and had directly linked up with the Arabs of the Middle East who 
then carried it by land to Europe via Istanbul. 

Alfonso de Albuquerque (1509-1515) returned very soon, and chose to put the 
Portuguese mercantile bourgeoisie’s plan to action. He captured the island of Goa from 
Adil Shah of Bijapur in 1510, and then by treaty took Marmagao and Salsete from the 
Bijapur Sultanate; making Goa the head quarters of the Portuguese empire in the East. In 
occupying Goa from the Adil Shahis, de Albuquerque took the assistance of Thimmaiah, 
commander of the Vijayanagara fleet and Malli Raya, chief of Gersoppa and feudatory of 
Vijayanagara whose daughter was married to Thimmaiah. “It is evident that Albuqurque 
depended upon Thimmayya to a considerable extent. He was very much in need of the 
information that the latter could collect and supply concerning the enemy, of the provi¬ 
sions he could provide, of the soldiers he could give for fighting in Goa and of his 
diplomacy.... He [Thimmaiah] hoped that he would be made its [Goa’s] governor if the 
Portuguese succeeded in capturing Goa with his aid. ” 7 However, Thimmaiah was 
given Mirjan, and later “removed from office when Malli Raya of Gersoppa offered his 
services to the Portuguese. ” 8 Thus the interfeudal conflict between Hampi and Bijapur 
was capitalised by the Portuguese to get a foot hold on Indian territory and in this they 
obtained the loyalty of feudal chieftains such as Thimmaiah and Malli Raya. 

Soon afterwards the Portuguese pillaged Goa. Alfonso de Albuquerque set about 
eliminating his rivals from Goa. MN Pearson writes: ”A general massacre of Muslim 
men occurred after the Portuguese took Goa for the second time in 1510 and they [Mus¬ 
lims] seem never to have returned to Goa thereafter. ” 9 
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3. PORTUGUESE HEGEMONY OVER 
KARNATAKA’S EXTERNAL TRADE 

With a firm foothold in Goa, the Portuguese launched their campaign of 
monopolisation of the sea trade. They obviously targeted the Muslim Mapillas who 
were their first enemies since they controlled the spice trade of the Indian ocean and thus 
of Karnataka too. However, not always were the Muslims alone targeted, and not 
just the spice trade was the aim of aggressive Portuguese mercantilism. They used 
their superior power to subdue the entire coasting trade of the western seaboard 
and thereby exercise its hegemony over it. 

In this, “the Portuguese kings [who represented aggressive Portuguese colonial¬ 
ism] sent one flotilla after another to the Indian Ocean for the purpose of conquering 
and plundering the newly discovered countries. The military equipment of the Portu¬ 
guese was far superior to that of the Indian principalities: their vessels were faster and 
stronger, and their small well disciplined detachments had artillery and firearms. ” 10 
And among other things, the Portuguese army, it must never be forgotten, was often 
manned by Indians who served them for spoils and pay. 

Being a small country with a population of just about 1.5 lakhs in the early six¬ 
teenth century, it was impossible for Portugal to turn into a conqueror of extensive terri¬ 
tories. Thus they confined themselves to pillage, plunder and piracy attempting thereby 
to subdue and thus obtain a hegemony over trade instead of taking territories unlike the 
later colonial powers such as the French or the British, who conquered territory. 

Vasco da Gama onwards, the Portuguese launched brutal seaborne attacks on the 
port towns of Karnataka. They attacked Honnavar in 1502,1505,1538 and 1569; Bhatkal 
in 1502, 1513, 1528-29, 1542 and 1547; Basrur in 1569; blockaded Mangalore in 1513 
and 1525 while attacking the town in 1530, 1538, 1555, 1558 and 1568. 

BS Shastry writes: ”In 1502, the attacker was Vasco da Gama...da gama wreaked 
his vengeance on the local ships and the town [of Honnavar] which was looted and set 
on fire. ” 11 

Further, describing the attack on Bhatkal in 1542, Shastry says: ’’The damages in 
the hostility of 1542 were inhuman. The town was looted for a couple of days; many 
residents were killed in cold blood irrespective of age and sex, houses were set ablaze, 
palm trees were cut down and farms were destroyed. ” 12 

However the devastation of Mangalore spoke best of the white man’s plunder. 
Shastry says: “The port town [Mangalore] suffered most at the hands of the Portuguese. 
Not only was its freedom of trade hindered, but it was also attacked and damaged several 
times. In 1513 its trade was hindered until some ships from Calicut which had anchored 
at the port were made over to the Portuguese. In 1525 the port was blockaded and some 
ships from Malabar were chased up the river and destroyed. In 1530 the Portuguese 
caused great destruction to Mangalore. That year they learnt that a rich Hindu mer¬ 
chant of Mangalore, a Shetty, had clandestine commercial dealings with the Zamorin of 
Calicut, an enemy of the Portuguese, which caused considerable damage to the Portu¬ 
guese trade interests.... The Zamorin finding it impossible to export his spices from his 
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ports to the Strait of the Red Sea on account of the Portuguese vigilance, sent the spices 
to Mangalore, probably by land with an understanding between himself and the Shetty. 
From Mangalore those spices were exported to the Red Sea strait on board the ships of 
the Muslim merchants of Mecca who were allowed by the Portuguese to load at Mangalore, 
the port of a friend. The merchants paid the zamorin for the spices. The Portuguese 
were not aware that the spices actually belonged to the Zamorin, until they discovered 
the fact in 1530. The Zamorin had such great profits that he aided the Shetty to fortify 
Mangalore, supplied him with artillery, and at his own cost maintained a garrison to 
defend the city and the fort. Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese Viceroy, decided to punish 
the Shetty for his league with the zamorin and sent his fleet against him. The Shetty was 
forewarned of the attack. He could therefore prepare himself well. However he was no 
match to the Portuguese. His soldiers were killed; and the fortification was partly pulled 
down and partly burnt. 70 guns, a lot of copper, coral, mercury, grains, velvet and many 
other articles of trade from Mecca, quantities of explosives and sacks of provisions fell 
into Portuguese hands. A major part of these spoils was burnt as they did not have 
sufficient space in their ships to carry all the spoils. The city was also burnt. 13 ships 
which were anchored at the port, were sunk. The gardens were ruined and reduced to 
ashes. All these were done in such a manner that it appeared there was never a habita¬ 
tion in Mangalore. A temple and a mosque were also destroyed. 

The attack of 1538 ended by killing many residents and burning some of their 
ships because they held some Calicut vessels to defend against the Portuguese at the 
Port. 

Mangalore experienced another devastating fury of the Portuguese in 1555. The 
town was burnt and many residents were killed. A rich temple with its idols was also 
destroyed. 

Again in 1558, the Portuguese exhibited their brutality to the people of Mangalore. 
The Portuguese learnt that a ship belonging to the Muslims of Cannanore was anchored 
at Mangalore. While they attempted to capture the ship, it was aided by some local 
people. Furious, the Portuguese entered the town and put to sword all those whom they 
confronted, without discriminating between men and women, old and young. In all these 
proceedings they were akin to blood thirsty hounds and they thought that these atrocities 
were necessary to terrorise the enemies. The town was set on fire. Those who tried to 
escape from being burnt were put to sword. A grand and beautiful temple was also 
burnt. The brass and copper that covered the roof and the tower of the temple, and fine 
works of gold that were inside were embarked by the Portuguese. ” 13 

Explaining the brutality of the Portuguese, MN Pearson provides an instance from 
Portuguese records: “On one particular bloody occasion in 1534, a Portuguese captain 
returned with his fleet to the city of Goa having captured some Malabari ships. The 
Portuguese fleet sailed in 'flying as flags in their masts and spars many hanging Moors, 
in order to terrorise the enemy and delight the city; and in order that the Kanarese 
sailors of this fleet might share in their glory, they took the heads of 30 dead Malabaris 
and 12 Moors who still lived. They were handed over to the fury of the lads of Goa, who 
stoned them to death ’. ” 14 
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The economic motive behind all this barbarism of the European colonialist was 
evident. The Portuguese wanted to oust the Muslims, subdue the trader of Karnataka 
and realise their unparalleled suzerainty over the sea trade. 

This was explicit in the treaties and conditionalities which the Portuguese en¬ 
forced soon after they concluded these military expeditions and ravaged the towns. 

Firstly, the clear target of the attacks was to exhaust the resources of the local 
merchants, thus reducing their financial strength. They always saw to it that ships were 
sunk during their raids. These ships, Pearson says, were owned by the local merchants 
although the merchants normally did not sail in them. Thus, the destruction of these ships 
led to the inevitable weakening of the local merchants. Therefore the mercantile nature 
of the raids was writ large. 

Secondly, the Portuguese made it a point to collect regular tributes from the mer¬ 
chants of the vanquished ports of Karnataka. Following its first attack in 1502 which was 
led by da Gama on the ports of Honnavar and Bhatkal, the Portuguese enforced agree¬ 
ments so that it enriched its coffers on a regular basis. By 1553,16 ports in Karnataka, 
or in other words, the entire coast of Karnataka, was paying regular tribute to the 
Portuguese. 

Thirdly, the Portuguese set up their factories. This was nothing but redoubled 
Portuguese mercantile loot. Soon after the attack of 1542 on Bhatkal it set up a factory 
there. Then again after its devastation of Mangalore in 1568 it set up a factory there. 
Similarly it established factories at Basrur and Honnavar in 1569 following attacks on 
these two towns. The Basrur factory was reestablished at Gangolli at the point where the 
estuary opened to the sea, in 1630. These factories were garrisoned fortresses keeping 
a constant vigil over the incoming and outgoing trade of these ports. These facto¬ 
ries also contained customs houses whereby incoming and outgoing vessels had to 
pay a toll to the Portuguese and submit themselves to inspection by the colonial 
marauders. These customs houses were centres of fraud and often harassed local 
merchants. Shastry provides us as does Sanjay, with instances of such chicanery by the 
customs houses. Quite often this precipitated conflicts with the Portuguese colonialists. 

Fourthly, the customs houses became points for the issue of cartazes or passports 
for ships to sail. The Portuguese flotilla which policed the waters of the western 
coast seized and sunk many vessels which did not show up cartazes issued by the 
colonialists. The task of policing the Arabian Sea was not too difficult for the Portu¬ 
guese because it was a coasting trade that the local merchants carried on. All ships 
travelled north and south without at any time losing sight of land. 

By the mid sixteenth century the Portuguese established a firm hold on the 
entire coastal trade of India. However, with the growing expansion of trade and the 
shortage of manpower due also to the overstretching of their influence, they introduced a 
new method for controlling trade and policing the fleets. They began to organise con¬ 
voys of ships, often escorted by Portuguese naval vessels. From Basrur alone convoys of 
up to 200 merchant ships owned by the local traders set sail at a time. Each year Basrur 
is said to have despatched a few such convoys of this size. The system of cartazes and 
convoys continued till early eighteenth century and we have instances where even the 
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Ikkeri palegaras had also to secure cartazes. BS Shastry writes: “In the treaties of1633, 
1671, 1678 and 1714 between the Portuguese and the Nayaks of Ikkeri there were provi¬ 
sions imposing upon the latter the obligation to secure cartazes for their merchant ships. 
Even the royal ships of the Nayaks were subject to this obligation. Ships sailing without 
cartazes were liable to confiscation by the Portuguese. And there were several occa¬ 
sions when such confiscations took place. ” 15 

Ye Agibalova and G Donskoy have summed up the Portuguese striving for mo¬ 
nopoly thus: “The founder of permanent Portuguese possessions in Asia was the Viceroy 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, who possessed a vast amount of energy and more than his share 
of brutality. In India, Arabia and East Africa he seized the more important ports along 
the Indian Ocean coast, exterminated their population and built fortresses. In India, 
people said that it was fortunate that the Portuguese were as few as tigers and lions, 
otherwise they would have exterminated the whole human race. ” 16 

AI Chicherov has this to say about the aggressive Portuguese mercantile bour¬ 
geoisie: “In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries European merchants began to 
penetrate into India, and this marked the beginning of the military and economic expan¬ 
sion of the colonial powers. The Portuguese were the first to establish military and trade 
bases in India. 

Striving to establish a trade monopoly in Indian and South East Asian commodi¬ 
ties, notably in spices which were in great demand in Europe, and yielded fabulous 
profits, Portugal attempted throughout the sixteenth century to establish control over the 
trade routes to Europe. Portuguese expeditions were equipped not by private merchants, 
but by the Crown. Making full use of its navy, often resorting to violence vis-a-vis the 
local population, looting and destruction of the ships of Arab, Indian and other mer¬ 
chants, capitalising on the strifes of local feudal rulers, the Portuguese set up a whole 
network of fortresses on the main sea routes: in the Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf, 
in the Gulf of Aden and Singapore Strait, and seized key positions in the Indian Ocean. 
Later they set up bases on the Sunda Islands, landed on the South Coast of China and 
began to trade with Japan. 

The Portuguese did not attempt to penetrate the interior of India. They set up 
fortresses and trading factories on the West Coast of India (Calicut, Goa, Diu, Daman, 
etc) on the East (Coromandel) Coast (Nagapatnam, Tranquebar, etc) and in Bengal 
(Hoogly, Dacca, Chittagong, etc). The Portuguese possessions were strongly fortified 
settlements accessible only by way of the sea. To hold her possessions, Portugal exer¬ 
cised unbridled terror and committed acts of violence against the local population. The 
inquisition was introduced in Portugal’s Indian possessions in 1560. Temples and mosques 
were destroyed, and ‘heathens ’ were subject to persecution. This inflamed the hatred 
not only of the people but also of the local feudal authorities. As a result the feudal lords 
too were drawn into opposition to the Portuguese. 

In the chronicle Mumtakhabu-l-Lubab Mohammed Hasim Khafi Khan tells of 
the persecution the Indian population suffered from the Portuguese.... The author fur¬ 
ther speaks about the Portuguese selling into bondage the children of the local inhabit¬ 
ants. Similar information is contained in the Badshah Nama of Abdulameed Lahori. 
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The crimes perpetrated by the Portuguese in Goa have been vividly described by 
Hamilton. ” 17 

On the one hand the Portuguese thus achieved a monopoly on trade, and on 
the other, by adopting extremely repressive methods they compelled local mer¬ 
chants to sell their produce at prices dictated by them. All this fetched the Portu¬ 
guese super profits. Chicherov says that the spice trade alone netted the Portu¬ 
guese a fabulous profit margin of from 800% to 1,000% on the capital invested. 18 
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4. RESISTANCE TO THE PORTUGUESE 

The devastation caused by aggressive Portuguese mercantilism was a new and 
bitter experience to the people of Karnataka. Merchants were naturally opposed to the 
Portuguese hegemony as it affected their profits and economic freedom. During the 
period of palegara rule we witness an outburst of struggles against the colonialists 
led by feudatory chiefs such as the Queen of Gersoppa and the Rani of Ullal whose 
economies were closely tied with the prosperity of the seaborne trade conducted 
through ports in their principalities. Further there was bitter hatred for the Portu¬ 
guese among the townspeople of the coast who suffered not one but several rapa¬ 
cious armed attacks in a lifetime. There also was the resistance put up by the Ikkeri 
Nayakas in the seventeenth century. However Shivappa Nayaka’s campaign when he 
took the Portuguese forts of Kundapur, Gangolli, Mangalore and Honnavar between 
1652 and 1654 was a coordinated assault achieved in concert with the Dutch colonialists. 
However, he soon returned the forts and later even granted a tribute to the Portuguese. 

All these struggles ended in defeat owing to the feudal class leadership. The 
limited interest that the palegaras found in mercantile trade remained the basic 
reason for their token resistence and then compromise with the Portuguese. The 
merchant class on its part found itself too weak to influence and mobilise the feudal 
state to serve its needs. Thus even the largest of merchants soon resigned to bow 
their heads to the European barbarians. 

However, since the Zamorin’s interest was organically tied with the Mapillas 
and through them the Arab monopoly on pepper trade, he was not only the first to 
face the colonial shock but also remained the most consistent fighter against the 
Portuguese and the last to yield. This demonstrated that mercantilism was a weapon, 
unknown to the feudal interests, for long drawn resistance to colonialism. MN Pearson 
provides us with an interesting account of the resistance organised and led by the Mapilla 
merchant class. There can be no doubt that till the total submission of Mangalore was 
achieved in 1658, when Abakka was killed after putting up heroic resistance to the invad¬ 
ers, that merchants and seamen of Karnataka did actively participate and support the 
Mapilla resistance movement. 

Pearson says: ’’The route, by sea to Gujarat, was considerably more risky. It was 
navigated in small, light, oared craft calledparoes, which could escape up the numerous 
rivers of the western coast if they were seen by the Portuguese. The Portuguese ships 
were usually too large to follow them, and it was not always possible to land a party to 
pursue them or carry out reprisals on their helpers. These traders in fact in the 1520s 
felt themselves so secure that they would sail north to Gujarat and on the way take 
mocking potshots at the Portuguese coastal forts. 

They even sailed tantalisingly close to the cumbersome warships of the dreaded 
Vasco da Gama, when he was back in India as Viceroy in 1524, keeping just out of range 
and showing complete contempt for his armada. Da Gama, who had a tendency to 
choler at any time, and was certainly more used to massacring Malabaris than to being 
laughed at by them, was ‘scandalised at such disrespect’.... 
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Others called ‘cossarios’ by the Portuguese were really guerilla auxiliaries of 
the zamorins of Calicut. In the first quarter of the sixteenth century these guerillas often 
worked hand in glove with the Calicut merchants whom the Portuguese were trying to 
displace. The merchants financed their ships in return for protection for the merchants’ 
trade ships. Battles between Portuguese ships and those commanded by members of the 
Kunjali Marakkar family were frequent in the sixteenth century and this conflict surely 
was war, not piracy, for the Kunjalis usually worked closely with the zamorins.... 

In the later sixteenth century all Portuguese ships and native ships trading within 
their system, sailed in convoys protected by warships.... 

Given the large and rather clumsy ships the Portuguese used in the first half of 
the century, the type of warfare adopted by the Zamorin’s sailors was very suitable. In 
1538 a Portuguese captain told the king how well armed the Malabari paroes were and 
how ‘150 of them leave from one port and do all the damage they can, and 1 go after 
them, and as many again leave from another port and go somewhere else, and do us 
much damage also, and a man does not know which way to turn ’. The paroes usually 
returned to shore each night and they maintained close contact with the people ashore. 
They posted observers on hills who lit fires when a Portuguese fleet was sighted, so 
warning the paroes at sea. The paroes then lowered their masts and rowed up a river 
until the Portuguese had passed. Later in the century the Portuguese finally built lighter 
ships called sanguiceis. This measure improved the effectiveness of Portuguese patrol¬ 
ling. Yet they were at times outwitted still. ” 19 

This was the brave resistance that was raised against the Portuguese. They put to 
best use the support of the people, knowledge of the terrain and full blooded hatred for 
the colonialists. The Portuguese created a monopoly indeed, but the struggle of the 
people killed their confidence in their capacity to retain it. 
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5. PORTUGUESE COLONIALISM AND THE BIRTH OF 
KARNATAKA’S COMPRADOR MERCHANTS 

The most significant impact of Portuguese monopoly over Karnataka’s 
seaborne trade was that it initiated the integration of Karnataka’s economy with 
that of the colonial metropolis. It inaugurated the colonial phase of Karnataka’s 
history. It is important to remember that it happened at a time of rising commod¬ 
ity production along the coast. 

By the late sixteenth century a distinct division had emerged in the trade of com¬ 
modities in the west coast of India. If the Malabar was the domain of pepper, Karnataka’s 
principal product was rice and that of Gujarat, textiles. A fair amount of rice that was 
grown in the Karnataka coast did go to Goa which was a rice deficit zone and the military 
outpost of the Portuguese in India. The total value of rice exported from Basrur between 
1611-1616 averaged 19.75 lakh kgs. Between 1623-1628 it averaged 27.50 lakh kgs. In 
1628-29 at least 35 lakh kgs of rice was being exported from that port alone. 20 The value 
of rice traded from Kanara was close to 1 crore kgs by 1630. 21 

The Goan market was indeed an important factor that transformed coastal 
Karnataka rapidly into a region experiencing commodity production. The coastal 
region, as we already noted, lagged behind the rest of the State in its development. How¬ 
ever, the seaborne rice trade helped the coast in bridging this gap although it still lagged 
behind in artisan production. 

The principal impact of Karnataka’s encounter with the Portuguese merchant bour¬ 
geoisie was that it initiated the process of integrating Karnataka within the struc¬ 
ture of colonialism. Portuguese trade with Karnataka was extortionate. It curbed 
the free advancement of Karnataka’s merchant classes. The sale of produce at 
prices dictated at gunpoint effected the drain of an enormous surplus to Portugal 
in particular and Europe in general. This predatory nature of Portuguese mercantilism 
helped what Marx called “ primitive capital accumulation ” in Europe which was to energise 
and hasten the emergence of capitalism. 

This extraction of surplus from Karnataka went on for nearly three full cen¬ 
turies. This was achieved not by the Portuguese colonialists alone. The Portuguese 
were assisted in this task by the already existing feudal forces and a new class which 
it created. This new class was subservient to Portuguese colonial rule. It made its 
profits and quickly outpaced all the other merchants. It profited by serving the 
Portuguese drain of Karnataka’s economy. This was a new class in Karnataka’s 
history; a class created by colonialism and a class which was meant to serve and 
profit from colonial plunder. This was none other than what Mao called as the 
comprador bourgeoisie —a term which in fact was Portuguese in origin. 

Chicherov spotted this development which resulted from a marriage, between 
colonialism and feudalism. He says: "The trading activities of the Portuguese had a 
contradictory influence on economic development. On the one hand, the Portuguese 
ousted by force of arms local and other Asian merchants from their monopoly positions 
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in the foreign marine trade. The profits were reaped by the Portuguese and this weak¬ 
ened the independent positions of the local merchants in socioeconomic life and strength¬ 
ened compradore tendencies and elements. ” 22 

The Portuguese colonialists created two important compradors along India’s West 
Coast. In Gujarat it was the Banias and in Karnataka and Goa it carved out a 
comprador class from the GSBs. 

MN Pearson has made some interesting observations in this regard: ’’The Portu¬ 
guese simply lacked the numbers or the metropolitan financial backing to achieve domi¬ 
nance in their colonies.... 

The Portuguese did have about 50 forts in Asia and at least 100 warships. But 
they had no large areas except turbulent Ceylon.... All too often precious money and 
lives were wasted on defending them, when on a cost-effective basis more emphasis 
should have been given to the armadas. 

At sea the Portuguese were not after 1509 seriously challenged by any hostile 
fleet in Western Indian waters until the arrival of the Dutch and English early in the 17th 
century...it was logistically quite impossible for an imperial power with a home popula¬ 
tion of 1,50,000 people with no more than 10,000 able bodied European and Eurasian 
soldiers and sailors in all Asia, and with a hundred warships, to control all Asian waters, 
and run the empire’s economy without reference to native people. Like other, later, 
colonial powers, the Portuguese had no choice but to use, cooperate with, and conciliate 
economically important native groups. ” 23 

Pearson again makes the point when he says: "In very many areas the Portuguese 
were dependent on Asian manpower and expertise. Most of their pepper exports came 
from Malabar; this pepper was grown and transported to the coast by Indians. Goa’s 
food arrived in Indian ships, and came from an Indian ruled area. Gujarati merchants 
[Banias] provided loans to the Portuguese state in the parlous days of the early 17th 
century. The vast bulk of Goa’s official revenues were collected by Hindu tax farmers. 
The whole Portuguese system ostensibly so coercive and ethnocentric, based entirely on 
the ideas from the metropole, was in fact dependent in acquiescence and cooperation of 
various groups of Indians. ” 24 

The GSBs were a significant group of such Indians. The relations which the 
Portuguese colonial class developed with them were long standing and durable despite 
one aberration: the inquisition. The forced conversions of the upper class Hindu popula¬ 
tion of Goa to Christianity was a crude attempt to carve out a comprador class. The 
Portuguese discovered after the flight of the Hindus (the Muslims had by then been com¬ 
pletely driven out of Goa) that without them Portuguese business could not thrive and 
thus coaxed them to return. 

Pearson writes that during the first half of the seventeenth century: “Most sources 
of government revenue in Portuguese India were farmed out by the crown to the highest 
bidder, and were called collectively rendas.... The usual term was three years.... 

There is no case of a Muslim holding a renda. Of the total number of rendas, 
Sarswath Brahmins held 50%, other Hindus 30% [of which the Gujarati Banias formed 
an important chunk], and all Christians both Portuguese and local converts, 20%. ” 25 
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It should be remembered that such rendas were given not only for collecting land 
rent but also all other taxes including those on trade and manufacture. 

The GSBs, the foremost feudal class, thus enlisted their loyalty to the Portu¬ 
guese. It was out of this act of loyalty that the comprador bourgeoisie was formed 
which naturally had organic ties with feudalism. 

It was this coercive agrarian and commercial policy of the Portuguese that trans¬ 
formed Goa into a net importer of rice. The highly parasitic nature of colonial rule 
which tied up closely with the comprador and feudal classes is revealed in the following 
account which describes the crisis of production that was generated, as a result of the 
gross disruption of local agriculture. “We have records of food convoys coming from 
Kanara, south of Goa, from early 1560s. In the 1570s and 1580s three or even four food 
convoys came each year from Kanara to Goa. This points to very large food imports 
from Kanara. Yet in 1570 the well informed chronicler Conto claimed that most of Goa’s 
food came overland from the area ofBijapur between Goa and the Ghats. He described 
how 'the bulk of this food for this city comes from the lands of Bijapur whence come 
everyday like trails of ants vessels loaded with rice, wheat, grains’ and various veg¬ 
etables. In the 1630s the value of rice trade from Kanara alone was put at Rs. 4,50,000 
with rice worth around Rs. 12 a candil (500 Portuguese Pounds). This makes a total 
import of 1,80,00,000 regular pounds from Kanara for a total population of the Old 
conquests of about 2,70,000people. Thus we have 66 pounds (30 kgs) per head per year 
being imported from this area alone. The average consumption in India today is 200 kgs 
per head per year. Given that Kanara apparently supplied only a fairly minor part of 
total food imports, it is clear that Goa imported most of its food. ” 26 

It was this market then, a market created by the crisis of a colonial enclave of 
predatory mercantilism then which was a strong additional factor generating commodity 
production and stimulating the rice trade of Karnataka. 

The GSBs of Goa supplied the Portuguese with comprador and feudal man¬ 
power so as to sustain its highly destructive rule. 

In Karnataka, however, the nature of Portuguese colonial exploitation was 
of a different type. It did not conquer territory as it did in the case of Goa. Here it 
confined itself to merely exercising its absolute sway over trade. To this end the 
Portuguese took the assistance of cooperative feudal kings such as those of Vijayanagara, 
the Adil Shahi Sultanate and feudatories such as Malli Raya of Gersoppa. While the 
Portuguese befriended the feudal chiefs, it did so with the intention of neutralising them, 
and where possible, dictating various types of concessions from them. Once it sought and 
established an environment of peace by striking a deal with the feudal lords, it initially 
attacked and then cajoled the GSB merchants resident in the port towns of 
Karnataka into submission. The ties that the Portuguese had established in Goa 
with the GSBs was used to its fullest advantage in cultivating these merchants who 
monopolised Karnataka’s overseas trade and thus developed permanent ties, which 
were comprador in character, with the Portuguese colonialists. 

Thimmaiah, of whom we have seen, the commander of the Vijayanagara fleet, is a 
case in point. Till 1502, the Portuguese tried to attack him for his obstructive role in their 
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trade. In fact the loot of Honnavar in 1502 was on account of their futile chase of 
Thimmaiah who retreated up the Sharavati river. When Thimmaiah, whose feudal roots 
were tied with the ruling feudatory of Gersoppa, found it difficult to resist the Portu¬ 
guese, he surrendered to them and became their active agent without whose role the 
colonialists would not have captured Goa, at least not as easily as they did in 1510. 
Thimmaiah’s sole ambition, motivated by a trading mentality which emerged from strong 
feudal class roots was to become the Governor of Goa and thereby serve the colonialist 
as their loyal middleman or comprador administrator. Although the Portuguese denied 
him this privilege, they treated him to a good part of their loot by granting Mirjan and 
retaining him in their service till 1512. Thimmaiah was then the first comprador which 
Karnataka offered. Bom of feudalism, he died while still a feudatory and a middleman tax 
farmer to the foreigner. 

With the stabilisation of Karnataka-Portuguese trade since the mid-sixteenth 
century, the phase of chastising the truant merchant by resorting to violence was 
increasingly replaced by a peaceful cultivation of him. The Portuguese selected a 
layer of middlemen merchants in the port towns where they traded, principally 
from among the GSBs, and offered them special contracts such as that of the procu¬ 
rator and consolidated this comprador tendency over the years by building firm 
bridges cemented by the sweat and toil of the peasant producers and small traders 
who always worked as subcontractors to this class of compradors. 

BS Shastry provides an instance or two which reveals this process. Initially the 
“...Portuguese sailed into the Kanarese ports from time to time, sold their goods there or 
purchased whatever they needed.... In course of time they found it inconvenient to go 
themselves to the interior and negotiate business transactions with local dealers. They 
therefore evolved the practice of appointing Goan or Kanarese merchants as their procu¬ 
rators in Kanara. Thus by a viceregal order of 15 Nov 1595, Santopa [Shantappa] and 
Mango Sinai [Shenoy, a GSB], two merchants of Goa, were appointed to procure and 
supply 3,000 khandis of pepper from Kanara. The commodity was to be delivered to the 
Portuguese at their Kanarese fortresses. Sundardas Vishnudas [a Bania or perhaps a 
Marwadi ] a resident of Mangalore and owner of four barques was the Portuguese procu¬ 
rator in Kanara in the 1720s and 1730s. ” 21 

MN Pearson provides us with more information of this nature: “The pepper from 
this area [Kanara] was taken to Goa, and from there exported to Europe. This Kanara- 
Goa trade was for a period of at least 30 years, handled by one Hindu family. This was 
a large business. In 1617 the Portuguese treasury owed them Rsl,80,000, in 1618, Rs 
1,72,500 as payment for a pepper contract, and Rs 7,500 for a loan which had been 
given to help outfit a Portuguese armada. I have been unable to identify the caste of this 
family although we have the names of three of them: Babaji, Govinda and Phondia. 
Their importance to the Portuguese was shown when the king, Phillip 11 of Portugal 
pointed out, 'it is necessary that both these particular Hindus, and the others living in 
Goa and the other towns of Portuguese India who are beneficial to my revenues, be 
favoured so that they will be encouraged to serving me ’. ” 28 
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The fortunes of this comprador family can be understood if one observes 
that the amount of money the Portuguese owed him in 1617 was more than one- 
third of the total value of rice trade conducted by the entire Karnataka coast in 
1630. Further, the loan provided to fund the Portuguese armada indicated the 
political nature of the comprador class which always did everything in its power to 
continuously arm the master so that he could consolidate and expand his colonial 
conquests and keep the anticolonial rebellions raised by the people of Karnataka in 
check by strengthening the Portuguese state. 

Sanjay Subrahmanyam provides interesting evidence which speaks a lot more on 
the nature of the comprador class which had emerged from among the GSBs. “In early 
1635, for the provisioning of the [Portuguese ] state’s armadas which were outward bound 
from Goa to various destinations in Asian waters, a large order was placed for rice with 
the Kanarese merchant Rama Kini, who apparently procured the rice in part from 
Mangalore, his domicile, and in part from Basrur. In spite of this service that he ren¬ 
dered, the unfortunate Kini and his brother were both sentenced to death by the Portu¬ 
guese authorities in 1638, and goods confiscated, for the crime of trading with the 
Dutch. ” 29 

While this instance speaks of the brutality of Portuguese colonialism which did 
not spare even its own loyal compradors if they happened to do anything to disturb the 
monopoly of the Portuguese in the sea trade which was a by then well known fact of their 
domination over the Indian coast; a lesser known aspect, yet highly important in grasp¬ 
ing the nature of the comprador class and its relationship with colonialism in gen¬ 
eral is revealed by this. 

The rise of the Dutch in Europe was the single major challenge to more than a 
century of uncontested Portuguese global maritime supremacy. Thus the Dutch were 
among the most bitter enemies of the Portuguese since they challenged them with 
not just a possession or two but with absorption of the entire empire, its resources, 
the infrastructure of compradorism and thus the unbridled trade monopoly that 
they had established. However, the rise of the Dutch could not be stopped and the 
Portuguese were defeated by them since they were strengthened by the completion of 
the bourgeois democratic revolution in 1609 while Portugal was still a mercantile and 
semi-feudal nation. 

As the battle for global maritime supremacy commenced, the compradors, 
invariably began to develop ties with the rising colonial powers so that in the event 
of the defeat of the old master, the middleman status of the comprador was not 
affected; so that they could continue to be perennially at the service of colonialism 
which became the precondition for their own prosperity and wealth. Rama Kini was 
one GSB comprador who only tried to navigate a few of his vessels by catching in his sails 
a little of the strong and rising breeze of Dutch colonial monopoly. He was no patriot but 
a comprador till the marrow of his bones. It is worth quoting Chicherov’s observation in 
this regard: ’’...there emerged compradores, local merchants whose economic welfare 
depended on the trade of the Europeans, on their purchase of local goods. Later the 
Dutch, English and French relied on the support of these merchants in their colonial 
‘development ’ of India. ” 30 
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This was then the real impact of Portuguese colonialism on Karnataka. It had 

created a comprador merchant class which would owe allegiance not just to the 
Portuguese ruling classes but to every other colonial power that would set its feet on 
the soil of Karnataka. 

Of serious consequence was the fact that the Portuguese penetrated the Karnataka 
coast which was just then waking up from feudal slumber and placing yet unsteady foot¬ 
steps towards the market, and drew it into the lecherous ambit of colonialism. And, 
when the merchant bourgeoisie was still in its infancy having just then emerged 
from the cloisterdom of feudalism, a class of compradors was beaten out of it. 

On the one hand were the feudal Rayas of Vijayanagara, the Nayakas of Ikkeri; 
feudatories and their chieftains—the Malli Rayas of Gersoppa and the Bunts of Bangavadi, 
who rolled out the red carpet to the Portuguese which was coloured with the blood of the 
people, and gifted them land to set up their customs houses, garrisons and godowns. On 
the other hand were the compradors hailing from Bania and GSB families. They escorted 
the colonial armadas and merchant fleets to the warm waters of Kamatka and dropped 
anchor for them. An anchor, so heavy and so deep that the turbulent waters failed to sink 
these colonial ships of war and pillage for five full centuries thereafter. 


